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A Correspondence 
On August 22 the Executive Sec- 
lary received a copy of the fol- 
ing letter addressed to the Sec- 
ary-Treasurer of the Middle 
fantic Section of C. E. A. 
August 20, 1946 
Thomas F. Marshail 
O. Box 3 
h Wales, Pennsylvania 
far Mr. Marshall: 
Wour letter of August 10 in re- 
rd to the fall meeting of the 


q 


fling on me for an opinion on 
@ three topics which you suggest. 
y I state briefly what seem to 

to be advantages and disad- 


iddle Atlantic Section of the CEA 
Berived while I was away on a 
rt vacation. Thank you for 
Intages of each? 
| 
4 


(Two paragraphs omitted) 
®. Professional problems grow- 


out of the present emergency— 
intenance of standards, maxi- 
mm loads, salaries, etc. This 
ms to be your best and worst 
bject. It is the worst, if discus- 
in is aimless, uncoordinated with 
ussions by other groups, and 
Bective only in marking as 
fouble makers” teachers who 
e concrete suggestons. It is the 
st if the discussion is pointed 
i is part of a plan to stimulate 
ilar 
bups. 
t is my opinion that discussion 
your third topic would be most 
bitful if narrowed to the consid- 
mation of one point—the desira- 
ty of pressing now for a un- 
® of college teachers, a union 
Bich would deal with such mat- 
§ as the maintenance of stand- 
is, accreditation of teachers, 
imum teaching loads, and 
aries. Such a union would 
btless be of most benefit to tea- 
prs of English, history, and the 
guages. It would enable them to 
gain effectively as the inflation- 
y spiral continues, and it would 
able college administrators who 
e the good of education at 
to bring irresistible pressure 
bear on trustees and legislatures. 
ne of our members could re- 
Bt after talking over the prob- 
bs of unionization with officials 
Bathe AF of L and the CIO, or we 
mid invite representatives of 
organizations to speak. 
B (Continued on page 2, column 2) 


discussions by other 


The Annual Meeting of CEA 
will be held at the Burlington Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C., December 
29, 1946, at 6:00 pm. The first 
item of business will be dinner. 

The topic of the evening will be 
The Training Desirable for Teach- 
ers of College English. Professor 
Fred W. Millet of Wesleyan and 
Professor Theodore Spencer of 
Harvard have agreed to introduce 
the subject and to lead discussion. 

All teachers of English will be 
welcome at this meeting. Reser- 
vations for places at the dinner 
should reach the Executive Sec- 
retary at Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Penna., not later than De- 
cember 21. Further details of the 
meeting and the cost of the din- 
ner will be announced later. 


Other Meetings 

Va., W. Va. and N. C. Section 

The Virginia- West Virginia- 
North Carolin Section of CEA will 
meet November 2, at Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, 
Virginia. Professor Norman Foer- 
ster will speak. His topic: “Re- 
consideration of the Curriculum 
Report.” 

New York Section 

The New York Section of CEA 
will meet at Columbia University, 
Saturday, December 14, at 9:30 
A. M. Following the morning pro- 
gram, there will be a luncheon and 
symposium at the Faculty Club; 
cost, $1.50 per person. Reservations 
for the luncheon should reach 
Professor Donald Clark, Columbia 
University, by November 26. 

The topic for the meeting will 
be “Literature for the non-major: 
what can we do to increase the 
understanding and enjoyment of 
literature by the general college 
student?” The Speakers: 

Strang Lawson, Colgate, “The 
Hungry Sheep Look Up And 
Are Not Fed” 

John Farrar, publisher, “Read 
’Em And Weep; A Publisher 
Looks At College Literature 
Classes” 

Helen Hull, Columbia, “Speak- 
ing As A Novelist, I Would 

Willard Thorp, Princeton, “What 
The Shepherd Really Ought 
To Do With His Crook” 


(Continued on page 2, column 2) 


Of Course"? 


We have had the required fresh- 
man writing course for decades. 
We have called it Rhetoric, Com- 
position, English, Communication 
Skills, with no difference in the re- 
sult. The result has been unsatis- 
factory. No such course has ever 
justified the time, energy, and 
money expended upon it. “Mea- 
surement” of the result, even by 
measurers eager to prove success, 
has never shown that the invest- 
ment was a good one. Whatever 
some teachers have accomplished 
with some students, by and large 
the course has not come within 
hailing distance of its objectives. 
For this situation we have blamed 
the lower schools, rightly. Today 
we are blaming the college faculty, 
rightly. One cannot blame the col- 
lege English departments, which 
have been performing with skill 
and devotion an impossible task. 

(Continued on page 4, column |) 


Thomas Mani. 
Spokesman of the Age 


[In the January, 1946, issue of 
the NEWS LETTER, Professor 
John Hankins. wrote, “I should 
like occasionally to read a class 
lecture.” Professor Kain’s lecture 
on Thomas Mann is the first re- 
sponse to this suggestion. The edi- 
tor will welcome more contribu- 
tions of this sort.] 

We might well ask why Thomas 
Mann is regarded as the greatest 
writer of his generation. With 
characteristic irony, he tells us. 
The account of the career of the 
author Aschenbach in the short 
story “Death in Venice” should 
certainly be read by anyone in- 
terested in Mann. For here Mann 
reveals himself, with many subtle 
touches of sly humor. 

In answer to the question: “How 
can a writer attain fame in his 
life-time?” Mann says that influ- 
ental art “must rest on an inner 
harmony . . . between the personal 
destiny of its author and that of 
his contemporaries.” Enthusiastic 
admirers, he says, pretend to jus- 
tify their admiration in a thousand 
ways, whereas the real ground for 
their applause is not a matter of 
technical rules, but one of sym- 
pathy. 


(Continued on page 5, column !) 


English for the 
Undergraduate 


Real progress can be made in 
the teaching of required literature 
courses at the undergraduate level 
only if the fact is squarely faced 
that a large majority of students 
do not like literature. Because of 
ignorance, unpleasant experiences 
in high school, or a predilection 
for so-called practical subjects 
such as mechanical drawing or ac- 
counting, many students exhibit 
distinterest if not distaste for any- 
thing called English. The only way 
to win for literature the respect 
of youth is to present problems 
that are intrinsically important, 
interesting, and relevant. Students 
need literature, foreign and Amer- 
ican, ancient and modern, for 
background, interpretation, under- 
standing, and appreciation; but it 
must be presented in terms of 
youth, not in those of the special- 
ist, and on a broader scale than 
that of movements or technical 
criticisms. 

When students learn that Chau- 
cer was a diplomat, soldier, and 
member of parliament, then 
Chaucers ideas take on value as 
reflections of wide experience. 
When it is pointed out that Shel- 
ley was a scientist, a reformer en- 
raged at abuses of politics, stu- 
dents are stirred by the content 
and significance of his poetry as 
well as by its imagery and rhythm. 
The discovery that writers are 
concerned with politics and so- 
cial situations illuminates the ma- 
terial and convinces the readers 
that literature is not produced in 
a vacuum or an ivory tower. 


The undergraduate course in lit- 
erature, then, must not only pre- 
sent problems that are _ intrinsi- 
cally important and interesting, 
but must also relate the contribu- 
tions of philosophy, economics, 
history, and science to the literary 
expression of their times; for only 
literature can appropriately exam- 
ine both thought and expression. 
The presentation of an iiea by 
Shaw or Hemingway is impor- 
tant, but no more so than the 
validity of that idea; the methods 
of Thucydides and Spengler are 
no less significant than their con- 
clusions. In literature the student 

(Continued on page 4, colymn 2) 
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As the Twig Is Bent 


It was the end of the summer 
session. An alert member of the 
seminar stopped in to say good- 
bye. Somewhat hesitantly she 
asked how she had done. “Quite 
well,” her professor replied. “Why 
don’t you go on?” Recently she 
wrote her adviser, “Your advice 
turned out to be a kind of evil 
prophecy, because against my bet- 
ter judgment I am now working 
for my Ph.D. at , and at the 
same time teaching at In 
my few-and-far-between spare 
moments I rave against the absurd 
standards of nineteenth century 
German scholarship which have 
ensnared the academic world... . 
If I take a few more courses un- 
der Dr. , though, I'll be 
properly subdued and may even 
end up by getting something suf- 
ficiently boring published in 
More likely than not, I’ll 
throw up the cards altogether and 
never acquire the doctorate.” 

In a word, to this intelligent and 
promising student, the program of 
graduate study seems anachron- 
istic, stultifying, inappropriate. 
And, indeed, how many graduate 
students in English of the past 
decade and a half have found their 
graduate work stimulating, or 
well-designed to fit them for the 
tasks they face as teachers? 

How many would agree with a 
distinguished professor (not a 
member of the Association), who 
wrote recently, “I am convinced 
that English and the modern lan- 
guages are substantially repeating 


the errors of the old classics de- 
partments. . . . The radix mal- 
lorum is in the graduate schools.” 
Should not the whole program for 
training college teachers of Eng- 
lish be subjected to a sharp and 
critical éxamination? 


The CEA Critic? 


“As to your title, the trouble 
with THE CRITIC is that it sug- 
gests two possible natures for the 
magazine—either that it is pri- 
marily concerned with book re- 
views; or that it is an extremely 
severe journal of protest against 
something. The third meaning, 
more or less like ‘Commentator’ 
is not so common with the world 


)}in general; but I admit that among 


teachers of English, that is the 
great majority of readers of the 
magazine, there will be no confu- 
sion. My own suggestion is THE 
CEA COMMENTATOR. (The 
name I’d really like myself is THE 
RHETORICIAN or THE RHETOR, 
but I fear that is like THE CRITIC 
—too many people would miss the 
meaning.” 
T. O. Mabbott. 


The editor’s file of NEWS LET- 
TERS still lacks copies of the No- 
vember, 1942, and February, 1944, 
issues. Can any member fill these 
gaps? 


(Continued from page |, column 2) 
Middle Atlantic Section 


The Middle Atlantic Section of 
CEA will meet at Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., Saturday, 
November 16 at 2:00 P. M. The 
subject is “Criteria For The Teach- 
ing Of Poetry.” The speakers will 
be Professor James Craig La- 
Driere, of Catholic University and 
Professor D. C. Allen, of Johns 
Hopkins University. 


(Continued from page |, column |) 

Even if all of the meetings of 
the CEA this year were devoted to 
this subject, CEA could not, alone, 
unionize teachers; but it is a vig- 
orous group, unhampered by tradi- 
tions of inactivity and it could 
serve as file leader. If the regional 
history and language associations 


and the MLA could be moved to 


take a serious interest, I think. that 
discussions would be valuable. 


This is an excellent time for tea- 
chers to organize if they are going 
to do it. For once, there is no large 


reserve pool of qualified teachers 
useful as strike-breakers. And al- 
though a few institutions are mak- 
ing admirable efforts to keep sal- 
aries in line with advancing prices, 
most colleges have lost the confi- 
dence of their teachers by grant- 
ing increases that are too little and 
come too late. Probably a sufficient 
number of teachers are now ripe 
to be stimulated to cooperative ac- 
tion. 

Most teachers do not like the 
idea of a union, but I think that it 
is increasingly apparent that a un- 
ion is the teacher’s only recourse 


in an organized and competitive 


society. 


I am addressing a copy of this 
letter to Professor Robert T. Fitz- 
hugh, Executive Secretary, Col- 
lege English Association, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, so that he can correspond 
with you if he (possibly after con- 
sulting the directors of CEA) 
thinks that my suggestions relat- 
ing to your third possible topic 
have merit. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Guy A. Cardwell, Head 

Department of English 

University of Maryland. 


On receipt of this letter the Sec- 
retary addressed the officers and 
directors of the Association as fol- 
lows: 

“I enclose a copy of a copy of a 
letter from Professor Guy A. Card- 
well to the Secretary of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Section of C. E. A. 
Professor Cardwell’s letter was in 
answer to one from Professor Mar- 
shall suggesting topics which 
might be discussed at a meeting 
of the Middle Atlantic Section. I 
have omitted two paragraphs from 
Professor Cardwell’s letter in 
which he discusses briefly two 
other suggested topics. 

“*What is your feeling about the 
Association’s adopting Professor 
Cardwell’s suggestions? He would 
be willing, I think, if asked, to in- 
vestigate possibilities and make a 
report to the annual meeting in 
Washington in December. The top- 
ics should certainly prove inter- 
esting to teachers and should pro- 
voke lively discussion.” 

Each comment below is taken 

from the reply of one of the di- 

rectors or officers: 

“Cardwell’s topic is a good one, 
I agree, but only as an afterpiece. 
As a main topic it wouldn’t get the 
right sort discussion, impromptu.” 


“I should prefer to see such a 


discussion centered on the topic, 
‘Is a union of teachers in the Hu- 


October, 1 Octol 
manities desirable or necessary?§ are ni 
I think such a preliminary discug§ and a 
sion is essential, before the ques to the 
tion of making a union comes up”J the; 

which 
“Concerning a Union, I think: us no 
1. A move on our part wo 4. ] 
not be successful. howe’ 
2. The logical organization ing F 
make a move is the A. A. U. P, j in say 
*3. In any case, I much do his p 
whether a union would accomplish} propc 
anything in the matter of sala ter 1 
or anything else involving money} tion.) 
because colleges and universi 
are not like corporations. Th ye! 
fesso: 
Ready, January 1947. Augu 
prog! 
GREEK and ROMAN yet 
ers § 
CLASSICS IN wie 
TRANSLATION} 
cours 
Edited by Murphy oe 
Guinagh and Oates “h 
week 
About 960 pp. 4 maps. Glossary. hear 
conti 
Introductions $5.00 lette 
you 
Handsomely printed, dur- Was 
me, 
ably bound. Selections are prov 
total units or substantial § the | 
‘the 
parts well chosen and well go; 
translated. The 
ion, 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. it v 
bens 
fron 
mov 
Ready in November! wes 
ELEMENTARY for 
GRAMMAR AND | ™ 
WORKBOOK 
By KENNETH W. HOUP cam 
Pennsylvania State College 
ple> 
This new text for first-semes al f 
students is restricted to basic pointg I dc 
of grammar, punctuation, spellj be : 
ing, and sentence structure. | 
Practically self-teaching, the exp 
discussion and accompanying eX} 
ercises have been carefully planj 4. 
ned to give students a sense ited 
growth in their ability to use paeaay 
fundamentals of English pro 
simple effectiveness. latt 
195 pages, detachable, $1.50 in | 
F. S. CROFTS & CO. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. ¥. e 
vac 
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are no profits to be drawn upon, 
and at best we would be referred 
to the board of trustees and then 
the alumni or the __ legislature, 
which would almost certainly get 
us nowhere. 

4. Believing in free speech, 
however, I see no objection to giv- 
ing Professor Cardwell a chance, 
in say 20 or 30 minutes, to present 
his proposal. (I would call it a 
proposal, not report, since the lat- 
ter might imply our authoriza- 
tion.)” 

* * * 

“I think the proposals of Pro- 
fessor Cardwell in his letter of 
August 20 deserve a place on the 
program. I may say that I am not 
yet convinced that college teach- 
ers should form a Union, but I 
realize that something of the sort 
is likely to happen. There are of 
course dangers, as you no doubt 
know.” 

“In reply to your inquiry of a 
week ago let me say that I am 
heartily in favor of the suggestions 
contained in the excerpts from a 
letter by Professor Cardwell which 
you enclose. No topic for the 
Washington meeting, it seems to 
me, could be more timely or more 
provocative of good discussion than 
the one he particularly mentions: 
‘the desirability of pressing now 
for a union of college teachers.’ 
The Association of University Pro- 
fessors, often spoken of as a un- 
ion, has, indeed, won no small 
part of its success by a judicious 
use of union methods, but perhaps 
it would have been even more 
beneficent if it had allied itself 
from the start with the union 
movement. The strong affinity be- 
tween ‘labor’ and _ intellectual 
workers ought to be put to work 
for the good of both parties. 
Thoughtful labor leaders have 
long recognized this, and so no 
doubt have many in the other 
camp. For the ‘white collar com- 
plex’ that causes many profession- 
al people to shun such association 
I don’t know a good word that can 
be said.” 

* * 

“I am not opposed to the CEA’s 
exploring the question of union- 
ization. I believe, however, that 
the maintenance of minimum wage 
standards is a problem quite sep- 
arate frcm that of raising general 
professional standards. I think the 
latter problem is more important 
in the long run and am more in- 
terested in it.” 

* 

“TI have just returned from my 
vacation, or I should have ans- 
wered your letter sooner. Rather 


than delay any longer, I shall write 
more briefly than the importance 
of Mr. Cardwell’s suggestion de- 
serves. In a word I am all for it. 
I have come to the conclusion with 
immense reluctance that we must 
unionize college and university 
teachers. There are a great many 
very evil products of unionization: 
but I see no alternative. The in- 
creases given in most places are 
laughable; and it is likely that we 
shall find it harder and harder to 
attract good young men and wo- 
men unless we acquire the power 
that unions will give. I warmly 
approve of the idea of this topic as 
the main subject of many confer- 
ences of teachers as possible. When 
it cannot be the main topic let it 
be discussed anyhow.” 

“The subject of a teachers’ or- 
ganization in English is timely and 
important. I think it might well be 
part of a program or the basis of 
a whole program. I must add, how- 
ever, that I am dubious about the 
practical outcome. In the first 
place, anybody who can talk Eng- 
lish thinks he is fitted to teach it. 
In the second place, I suspect Eng- 
lish as such is on its way out, 
swallowed up by Social Sciences 
or Humanities or Philosophy. (I 
am not really quite so pessimistic, 
but the situation is not encourag- 
ing.) And in the third place, I sus- 
pect many teachers will oppose a 
suggestion of affiliation with C. I. 
O. or A. F. of L. I should. But all 
that should make the discussion 
interesting.”’ 

“As to Professor Cardwell’s 
proposal, I agree with those who 
think it should be discussed on 
general principles in the CEA and 
in all other organizations to which 
American college teachers as such 
belong. Certainly CEA alone could 
do little, but it could help to bring 
the question out into the open, 
and until that is done in all the 
large professional organizations 
nothing can be done by college 
professor for themselves, in a uni- 
fied, effective way.” 

Dear Professor Fitzhugh: 

“IT am glad that the Association 
will discuss the possibility of a 
union, but I am afraid that I am 
not the man to lead the discussion. 
If my present plans go through, I 
shall not be in Washington for any 
of the meetings. You may use my 
letter if you want to print some- 
thing leading. 

Sincerely, 
Guy A. Cardwell.” 

The Editor will welcome com- 
ment on this correspondence from 
the members, 


I've Been Reading 


CAMPUS VERSUS CLASSROOM 
—A Candid Appraisal of the 
American College—by Burges 
Johnson, (Ives Washburn, Inc., 
New York, 1946, $3.00). 


The book which our editor emer- 
itus at first thought he could not 
publish during his lifetime has 
been published, his retrospective 
evaluation of his years at Vassar, 
Syracuse, and Union. Like his ear- 
lier books, this one is joyously 
readable. Mr. Johnson knows how 
to write and knows how to tell an 
anecdote, and those gifts do not 
come by merely taking thought. 
No wonder he had outstanding 
success in teaching others how to 
write. 

The thesis is that the campus 
activities of colleges, often unreg- 
ulated, are making inroads on the 
classroom. But the activities may 
be valuable experiences, and the 
classroom can be made equally at- 
tractive. On the whole, the activi- 


ties need better sponsorship. The | 


friendly and unobtrusive way in 
which Mr. Johnson exerted his 
influence on students of writing 
and journalism sets a noble ex- 
ample. 

Especially helpful is his chapter 
“In the Thick of It,” which tells 
of his work as director of public 
relations. He found that a winning 
football team and stories in the 
newspaper have little to do with 
the size of a college enrollment, 
and he gives good advice on 
proper relations with the press. 

Mr. Johnson believes that col- 
leges should teach “the technique 
of accomplishment,” or the ability 
to see the job through. He also 
believes that the emotions can be 
educated as well as the mind. It 
is difficult to praise sufficiently 
the warm friendly tone of the an- 
ecdotes, the shrewd, Yankee hu- 
mor, and the keen insight which 
Burges Johnson has into the ways 
of college faculties and students. 
Here is a man who is a born 
teacher and writer. One cannot 
help feeling more respect for his 
job as a teacher after reading this 
book. It goes surprisingly fast. 
Like Sam Weller’s Mary, the read- 
er will “wish there was more 
of it,” 

J. G. E. 


BOOK NOTE 


Thinking and 
Writing 


by 
Joseph M. Bachelor 
and Ralph L. Heary 


| HIS combined reader and 
workbook for college English 
courses contains over fifty prose 
selections by current authors on 
topics of vital interest and an 
abundance of exercises in - 
sheet form providing effective 
training in reading comprehen- 
ion and literary analysis. 


D. Appleton-Century Co. 


35 W. 32nd St., New York I, N.Y, 


Woolley & Scott 
College Handbook 
of Composition 

‘ Fourth Edition 


464 pages 
$1.50 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


PREFACE TO 


CRITICAL 
READING... 
Richard D. Altick 


The special features of this excel- 
lent text for Freshman English pro- 
duce in the student an awareness 
of the elements of good literary 
style, and the ability to make an 
intelligent appraisal of what he 
reads and hears. 


Published in September 
321 pages probable price $1.60 


MANUAL AND 
WORKBOOK IN ENGLISH 


Form B 


M,. C. Boatright and D. R. Long 
This alternate edition, or Form B, 
of the author's successful MAN- 
UAL AND WORKBOOK IN 
ENGLISH has a complete new set 
of easily scored exercises. 
READY IN OCTOBER 
Approx. 250 pp. probable price $!.20 


HOLT 257 4th ave. NEW YORK 


: 
Members are invited to contribute 
ip. to reviews of books, old or new, which : 
they wish to call to the attention of : f ; 
other English teachers. Professor J. = 
Gordon Eaker is now Head, Depart- : 
; ment of English, Jersey City Junior 
College, Jersey City, New Jersey. * 
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(Continued from page |, column 3) 

But it is hard to give up our tra- 
ditional faith in the course. How 
badly freshmen write! How natur- 
ally we want to make them write 
decently! We will take the “direct 
approach”: train these young illi- 
terates, show them Wrong and 
Right till they hate the one and 
love the other (or till they hate 
both). 

In the September NEWS LET- 
TER Mr. T. M. Pearce, of New 
Mexico, dissenting from the CEA 
Curriculum Committee Repert, ar- 
gues for a one-semester required 
course in composition—will a sem- 
ester do what year failed to do?— 
on the ground that, far from writ- 
ing in a vacuum, the freshman is 
full of content and wants to let it 
out. “The student wants to say 
things just as much as does the 
professional writer.” All that is 
needed is “an imaginative and 
skilled teacher’ who. will show 
freshman what they have and 
rouse their interest in expressing 
it. Now, it may be granted that all 
freshmen have things to say, if 
they have not lived in vain, but 
that they are bursting to say them 
is something else again. All that 
ean be expected is that a good tea- 
cher will show some - students 
what they have and arouse in these 
students some interest in express- 
ing it. But not enough students 
and not enough interest. Most stu- 
dents, bored by prodding, paralyz- 
ed by the pitfalls that the insruc- 
er can point out inexhaustibly, do 
not even write as well as they can. 
This is proved by those pitifully 
rare occasions when average stu- 
dents do take fire. 

Another contributor to the same 
issue, Mr. Sholom J. Kahn, of the 
College of the City of New York, 
asks for the retention of the ‘'com- 
position course . . . of course.” Of 
course is not a good enough rea- 
son, surely. What Mr. Kahn pro- 
poses is a writing course based on 
models. The reading should include 
not only such poets, dramatists, 
and novelists as the Harvard Re- 
port and the CEA report call for, 
but also such writers as Newton, 
Darwin, Montesquieu, and Mill to 
represent the natural and social 
sciences, and writers like Aristotle 
and Dryden to represent criticism. 
(This could hardly be managed 
even in a two-year course.) The 
reason_given for this extension is 
that there are different kinds of 
writing. “creative, scientific, and 
ertical,” and that the student 
should have experience in the 
kinds. Attention should be direct- 
ed, it seems, to the several forms 
of discourse, and the student 


should imitate the technique of the 
illustrative models—an old con- 
ception of the course and not one 
that yielded happy results. Grant 
that it may be desirable to have 
the freshman write various kinds 
of papers; he will, in fact, do so 
almost inevitably in the two-year 
reading-and-writing course pro- 
posed by the Committee. While 
studying the Bible, for instance, 
he may have a ‘!creative” paper: 
“Portrait of a Christian”; a “sci- 
entific” paper: “Church Member- 
sip in My Community”; a “criti- 
cal” paper: “Is Humility Desir- 
able?” But he will in each case 
keep his eye, not on a model of 
technique, but on the object itself. 
Stimulated by reading that is tak- 
en seriously as in his other cour- 
ses,—his English course having an 
important intellectual program,— 
stimulated by class discussion that 
bears on important issues in his 
own life and that of hs civilization, 
he will write his papers in a far 
richer, more sustaining context 
and be tempted really to say some- 
thing. 
Norman Foerster 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


NEWS LETTERS addressed to 
the following members have been 
returned. Will the members please 
forward their new addresses. Wen- 
dell M. Burditt, Stanley Burnshaw, 
Ida M. Greenfield, Ainslie Harris, 
Donald J. Rulfs, Kenneth Scoles, 
Harvey Allen, . William J. Board- 
man, Laura Jepson, Frederick 
Sorensen, Benjamin Boyce, Samuel 
McKee Bradley, George M. Kahrl, 
Dorothy Koch, LeRoy Smith, Jr., 
Willis Wager. 
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is not only led to perceive the 


qualities that make good poetry 


or prose, but he should also be 
compelled to scrutinize the prem- 
ises on which the work is based 
and the effects of that work upon 
society. 


If War and Peace is a great 
novel, wherein does its greatness 
lie? In expression? In its picture 
of Russian life? In its theory of 
history? In its characterization? In 
its mystic view of religion? Surely 
all of these questions are relevant, 
and all of them demand wide read- 
ing and an understanding of many 
subject matters. Both students and 
instructor must employ all their 
learning to get satisfying answers. 

In short, English courses should 


skillfully correlate and wisely in- 
terpret literature to reveal the 
logic, beauty, and significance of 
the subject matter in terms of the 
writer and his times. When 
through wise guidance students 
become aware of all its implica- 
tions, they no longer think liter- 
ature dull, pedantic, and irrele- 
vant, but see it as a source of 
meaning and insight for them- 
selves and their day. 

But literature should not be the 
only or the major concern of Eng- 
lish instruction for college under- 
graduates; training in exposition 
is the elemental service to which 
English instruction should be com- 
mitted. In overlooking this fact 
the Foerster report abandons the 
struggle which should be pressed 
most heavily. If literature is the 
background of liberal arts study, 
then the foundation of this study 
is rhetoric, reading, organizing 
ideas, and writing or speaking. 
Composition is the problem which 
constantly faces the undergraduate 
in all his endeavors, yet his train- 
ing in English often glosses over 
the need for finding ideas to ex- 
press, for guaranteeing their 
soundness, and for presenting them 
effectively in terms of a specific 
audience. 

Undergraduates cannot attain 
true success in any subject mat- 
ter unless they can read efficient- 
ly; unless they can think, write, 
and speak with an understanding 
of sound grammar; unless they can 
display clarity, logic, and good 
form in the ordering of ideas, ease 
in expression, and consideration 
for the reader or listener. Also, the 
undergraduate must know how to 
supplement with facts and author- 
ities his own limited knowledge, 
so he must be taught bibliographic 
method and the use of library re- 
sources. 

Such skills imply concentration 
upon the study of grammar as a 
rational system, as a constructive 
guide to the nature of the English 


language rather than as a set of | 


rote directions for the avoidance 
of errors; the application of logic 
as a method of reasoning and as a 
constant check upon the accuracy 
of conclusions; the selection and 
analysis of subjects suitable for 
discussion; the gathering and as- 
similating of information; the 
preparation of outlines, consulta- 
tion with the instructor, writing 
and revision of drafts, and polish- 
ing of the final product; the pre- 
sentation of conclusions and sup- 
porting data in various forms, 
lengths, and manners, in abstracts 
and oral reviews for different peo- 
ple and purposes. 


Obviously such painstaking 
preparation implies papers of a 
length deserving investigation, and 
instructional drudgery (or pleas- 
ure) in guiding each student tow- 
ard an individual and profitable 
conclusion. The task is not easy, 
but it is worth the effort. With 
the aid of teachers who may have 
specialized scholarly interests of 
their own, but who by choice are 
emphasizing problems of expres- 
sion, undergraduates CAN learn 
to think, write, and speak with 
precision and ease. 

(Continued on page 5, column |) 
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THE NEWS LETTER 


page five 


At present, most if not all Eng- 
lish instructors consider service 
composition courses as impositions 
to be escaped. The truth is that if 
English instructors taught compo- 
sition well, they would be more 
than justified in the eyes of uni- 
versities and students. It might 
be desirable, indeed, to set up 
special schools of English intend- 
ed not. to teach literature but to 
train for composition and rhetoric. 
Instructors in such schools, with 
the aid of experts when neces- 
sary, should criticize both the con- 
tent and form of papers on all 
levels. If such services are not 
developed by Schools of English, 
the various professional divisions 
are very likely to understake their 
own instruction in rhetoric; law, 
medicine, engineering, economics, 
history, or the sciences may well 


‘fsappoint their own staff members, 


trained in the matter and vocab- 
ulary of the specialty but charged 
directly with improving its reas- 
oning and expression. 


Staffs, administrators, alumni, 
and students must all be aware 
that English is more than the pur- 
suit of graduate degrees or the 
propagation of “isms”; they must 
be convinced that ignorance and 
clumsiness in thinking, writing, or 
speaking are tolerable; that en- 
ligthenment, clarity, and effective- 
ness in the use of ideas for or- 
dinary purposes are marks of the 
well-trained mind. The Foerster 
Report and the College English 
Association should advance the 
standards, not of literature only, 
but also of composition and rhe- 
toric. 


J. L. Vaughan and 
E. C. McClintock, 
University of Virginia. 


(Continued from page |, column 3) 

Now why does Thomas Mann so 
win our sympathy? Why is he the 
one writer whom the public not 
only admires, but, what is more 
important, loves—loves to such a 
degree that every detail of his per- 
sonal life becomes a matter of 
heart-felt interest? I suggest that 
there are two reasons. First, his 
maturity of insight into character. 
And second, his firm loyalty to the 
human tradition. 


Readers of modern literature 
often complain of two things. In 
the first place, the writing itself 
seems so perversely experimental. 
Some do without capitalization; 
others get along without any 
punctuation. Some tell their story 
backward; others have no stories 
to tell. One might well conclude 


that the only resemblance of | 


Joyce’s Ulysses to the Greek le- 
gend is that both are about wan- 
derings, but that Homer’s hero at 
least knew where he was going! 

Is Thomas Mann of this eccen- 
tric ilk? Assuredly not. To return 
again to Mann’s self-portarit. 

Remote on the one hand 
from the banal, on the other 
from the eccentric, his genius 
won... at once the affection 
of the general public and the 
admiration . . . of the connois- 
seur. 

A second frequent criticism of 
contemporary writing is that there 
seem to be no normal people in 
these books. We have the poor 
white of the South. We have the 
insane. We have the neurotic, and 
those who would like to be neur- 
otic. And books like The Yearling 
win enthusiastic response from the 
reading public. Why? Because Jody 
Baxter is a lovable boy, thorough- 
ly human—a true companion, like 
that idol of boyhood, Tom Sawyer. 

And modern writers often seem 
so absorbed with economic and so- 
cal issues that their characters be- 
come mere puppets, victims of for- 
ces beyond their control. They 
wander through life without aspir- 
ation, and depart into oblivion. 
It is perhaps significant of this 
tendency that no less than ten book 
titles have been taken from Mac- 
beth’s great utterance of disillu- 
sionment: “Tomorrow and tomor- 
row and tomorrow”, concluding, 
you remember, with the thought 
that life is 

a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound 

and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

Man is subject to neither of these 
criticisms. Neither commonplace 
or eccentric in style, nor morbid 
and disillusioned in characteriza- 
tion, he stands as a worthy suc- 
cessor to Shakespeare and Tolstoy. 

A worthy successor to Shakes- 
pear and Tolstoy—yes. For Mann 
realizes what the great philoso- 
phers, the great artists, the great 
writers, and the Christian tradition 
have always recognized—that the 
supreme value in this world is the 
dignity cf human personality. 
Mann’s originality lies in the dis- 
covery of what we all know—that 
people are important. This myster- 
ious profound, often confusing and 
contradictory spirit which each of 
us carries through life is of su- 
preme worth. Men soon forget any 
writer who fails to reveal to us 
that which we hold most dear. For 
a literary genius stands with the 
religious prophet as a guardian of 
the human tradition. 


What a gallery of portraits 
Mann’s work contains! There is 
the lovely Antoinette of The Bud- 
denbrooks, an enthusiastic girl 
who ripens into a mellow matur- 
ity—a figure worthy of ranking 
with the delightful young girls of 
Tolstoy’s novels. There is the sen- 
sitive child, Hanno, in the same 
book, dreamer and lover of music. 
There is the young Hans Castorp 
of The Magic Mountain, of about 
college age, curious, but a little 
lazy, who passes through periods 
of elation, depression, confusion, 
and boredom, as all of us do. There 
is the sage old Jacob, in the Jo- 
seph story, wise with the inherited 
wisdom of the Hebrew patriarchs, 
and his son Joseph, a handsome 
boy, clever, aggressive, a little ob- 
noxious at times, but who passes 
through the difficulties of his slav- 
ery, and rises as the leader of the 
Egyptians. 

But Mann not only points out 
that Joseph wins material success, 
but, what is more important, that 
he reaches a social awareness, an 
integration of personality, a de- 
sign for living. Thrown into the 
pit, sold into slavery, imprisoned 
in Egypt—Joseph suffers much be- 
before he succeeds. 


Some time ago I heard Maxwell 
Anderson explain that it was just 
such an awakening which rendered 
great tragedy the most sublime of 
literary forms. For though the 
hero may suffer external defeat, 
he wins an inner victory. He has 
realized man’s highest aspirations. 
He has shown us the potentialities 
of the human spirit. 


To every one of Mann’s princi- 
pal characters there comes such a 
moment of awareness, a recogni- 
tion of the meaning of life. In his 
work there are no idle dreamers, 
in adolescent revolt. There are no 
extravagant dogmas, no atttractive 
panaceas, no enthusiasm that will 
prove hollow and empty in actual 
life. Wisdom, Mann seems to say, 
comes only through experience. No 
one realizes better than he that the 
world is not a path of roses; in 
fact it is only through the white 
heat of experience that character 
can be forged. “Everthing conspic- 
uously great is great in despite”, 
he says: it “has come into being 
in defiance of all fiction and pain.” 
And this is what I mean by the 
maturity of Mann’s view of human 
life. It is this pervasive quality 
which makes him perhaps the most 
sensible, the most consoling, of 
contemporary writers. Mann, like 
Sophocles, has “seen life steadily, 
and seen it whole”. 


(Continued on page 6, column 1) 
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Now in regard to the sense of 
tradition. It is often said that we of 
the twentieth century lack any 
central loyalty, that we are 
baffied by the confused age in 
which we live. All of us, except 


perhaps the high school senior who 


has mastered the world. I recall 
the amusing story of one such 
high school senior who was com- 
missioned to order the class rings. 


He planned his design and went to 


the jeweler. “I want the figure of 
a student contemplating the uni- 
verse,’ he told the jeweler. “Very 
well,” the jeweler replied, “and in 
what proportions?” “Well,” an- 
swered the proud graduate, “you’d 


better make the boy fiill about 
three quarters of the space and 
the universe the other quarter.” 
This modern uncertainty has led 
many thinkers to dream of the 


mediaeval synthesis, where every- 
thing was in its place. The uni- 


verse then had a center; that was 
the earth. The very stars in their 
courses were concerned with hu- 
man destiny. Now our scientists 
seem to give a picture of the uni- 


verse which places us on a boat 
in a storm, dipping precariously 
at each swell, tipping sidewise 
with the cross roll of the waves. 
The propellers are going, to be 
sure. But they give us a queasy 
sort of vibration, and every now 
and.then a jerk as they are lifted 
out of the water. And besides, the 
compass is lost. So there we stand, 


on deck, looking out at blank 
space (there is a thick fog) and 
wondering whether we will hit a 
mine, or whether a torpedo will 
hit us before the boat lands. 

In this plight, some writers try 
to let us escape by pointing out 


the beauties of the world around 
them. But if we are sea-sick the 
waves don’t look very beautiful. 
Some writers, on the other 
and describe their symptoms. 


Finally, there are some who en- 
joy the spectacle of man’s battle 


against the waves. They encour- 
age us by pointing out that this is 
not the first time we have been at 


sea. They suggest that we might 
make out some landmarks, and 


bring the boat to port. 

Thomas Mann belongs to the 
great humanistic tradition. He has 
faith in man, and in the ability of 


man to direct his own destiny. He 


has been a student of human na- 
ture, and what is perhaps of equal 
importance, a student of human 
culture. He realizes that we can 
learn much from the past. We 
must modify and adapt the les- 


sons of the past, to be sure, but 
they are valuable guides. They 
constitute the compass we have 
lost. 


And so, I feel, Mann is creating 


a modern synthesis, comparable to 
the oft admired synthesis of the 
middle ages. This world view can 
no longer be strictly theological or 


literary—modern man must take 


the broad sweep of the sciences, 


above all, psychology; he must be 
aware of the place of man in so- 
ciety, of economic and political 
forces. Perhaps he will learn 


something from the expressive arts 


of music and painting. It is no 
easy job to take all knowledge 
to be your province. Especially 
not in this day. 

It would take far too long for 


me to trace in detail how much 


Mann has learned from the great 
literary geniuses, Homer, Shakes- 
peare, Goethe, Tolstoy; from the 
musicians, especially Beethoven 
and Wagner; from. modern science; 


from the philosophy of Schopen- 


hauer and Nietzsche; and, most 
important of all, from Sigmund 
Freud. As a child, Mann was fas- 
cinated by the living figures of 
Homer—so far from us in time, 
so close to us in vitality. He early 


adopted Goethe as his ideal man 


of letters — a man who passed 
through the storm and stress of 
his youth to attain a full view of 
mankind, a man who could be at 
once a scientist, a statesman, and 
the greatest figure in German lit- 
erature. From the musicians Mann 
developed what might be called a 
symphonic style—a slow, cumula- 
tive, evocative, brooding and pro- 
found style. The very rhythms 
of his prose suggest the richness 
and complexity of his thought. 
Science, politics, and philosophy 
fill some of the richest passages in 


The Magic Mountain. The young 


hero is taking a rest cure at a 
sanitarium in the Alps. There, 
freed from the urgencies of prac- 
tical life, he lies on his deckchair 
on the balcony. Around him is a 


magnificent panorama of moun- 


tains, reflecting in elemental 
grandeur the passing of the sea- 
sons and the forces of nature — 
glittering sunlight, storm, and 
snow. And as he lies there he 
reads, Ardently curious, he turns 
the pages of his scientific treatises 
in feverish excitement. What is 
the nature of life? How did life 
begin? What is its meaning? The 
figure of young Hans Castorp on 
his baleony becomes a symbol of 
the insatiable curosity of man. 
Feeble, weak with disease, yet ca- 


pable of probing the secrets of the. 


universe. 

Perhaps the best clue to Mann’s 
temper of mind is his attitude 
toward the psychological re- 


searches of Freud. Freudian psy- 
chology has been, you know, an 


excuse for license in modern life, 
for an escape from man’s respon- 
sibilities. For more serious think- 
ers, it has brought on a deep de- 
spair. For now even man’s soul 
seems corrupt and ineffectual —a 


mass of seething impulses, undi- 


rected and irresponsible. Thomas 
Mann, in an essay whose idealism 
is apparent even from the title— 
“Freud and the Future’’—turns to 


this subject. The discoveries of 


Freud, he assures us, need not be 
an occasion for despair. The hu- 
man spirit will surmount this 
threat to its integrity just as it 
has surmounted the threats in the 
past. We must not bury our heads 


in the sand. Let us face the fu- 
ture without fear and without re- 
proach. Freud’s contribution, says 
Mann, will be productive of a 
“new structure ... which shall be 
the future dwelling for a wiser 


and freer humanity.” A new art 
will arise, “a riper art than any 
possible in our neurotic, fear-rid- 
den, hate-ridden world.” 

A Latin maxim which became 


popular as a rallying cry of the 


humanists of the Renaissance was 


“Nothing human is alien to me.” 
To Thomas Mann, who perhaps is 
the first figure of a new renais- 
sance, this adage might well be 


applied. For to him nothing hu- 


man—nothing in the new fields of 
science, nothing in the older tradi- 
tion of literature—is alien. 
Thomas Mann is a thoroughly 
normal person. He has had a hap- 


py family life—a devoted wife, 
and six talented children. The 


tenderness of a parent is revealed 
in the concluding scene of Disorder 
and Early Sorrow, where the fath- 
er feels the deepest sympathy for 


the young daughter who, with 
tear-stained face, has left her first 
disappointment. He has always en- 
joyed reading aloud to his fam- 
ily, working up plays and enter- 
tainments for holidays, chatting 
with friends, playing his violin, 
taking long walks with his dog. 
He loves music, and delights in 
his collection of records. He has 
all the enthusiasm of a small boy 


when he sees the latest model of 


phonograph or automobile. He 
looks like a business man, and 
not a bohemian artist, with flow- 
ing tie and unshorn hair. He en- 
joys travel, and looks forward to 


a vacation at the seashore as any 
of us would. 

Nothing human is alien to him. 
And from his family, from his 
friends, from his books and his 
music, he emerges as the emin- 
ently sane defender of human 
values in a troubled world. 

Richard M. Kain, 
University of Louisville. 
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